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FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


TRAVELLERS’ 
CHECKS 


and other banking business, domestic 
or foreign, given prompt attention 


American ‘Srust 
Company 


50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
City Square, Charlestown, Mass. 


New fngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
Located in the Music Centre of America, 
It affords pupils the environment ‘and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization and 
splendid equipment offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


The Free Privileges 


A Complete Orchestra 


Dramatic Department 


RY 


YEAR OPENS SEPT. 18, 1924 


Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportu- 
nities of ensemble practice and appearing be- 
fore audiences, and the daily associations are 
invaluable advantages to the music student. 


Offers advanced pupils in piano- -forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehe: arsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Practical training in acting. 
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LEWANDOS 


CLEANSERS-DYERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
and all large cities of the East 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


























Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
mot all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
cofiee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES" 
does not produce the 
usual effects yet 
“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


s. S. PIERCE CoO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 





THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


























Have Good Hair 
f\\ And Clean Scalp 


7 Cuticura 
P Soap and Ointment 


<—e>~ Work Wonders 
z Try Our \ aay allies Shaving Stick. 












James Forgie’s Sons 
17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 
Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C 





CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables 
Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout 
the country. Specially prepared and shipped in bales 
and mats. Send Sor Descriptive Circular. 
FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY 


ramingham, Mass. 























HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 
NEWTON CENTRE 


109 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM 























POSITION FOR LOVER OF ANIMALS 
WANTED: Couple, single man or woman to care for dogs 
and goats and protect property in owner's absence. Loca- 
tion on salt water. Rent, light, fuel, compensation, ge 
in exchange. Highest references. Address L. H. 

P. O. Box 13, Sagamore,Portsmouth, N. H. 
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SAMITER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 68 BROAD ST. BOSTON 























Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 








Stimulate interest in humane treatment of animals, during 
the summer months, by having your local moving 
picture theater show the popular film 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Special Terms During July and August!!! 


Ideal for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 


Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 
SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 





Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000. 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 











City and Out-of-Town Service 
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U U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—COW PER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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THE new law designed to afford greater pro- 
tection from fire for horses in Massachusetts 
should be read. It will be found on another 
page. In such legislation Massachusetts 
leads the world. 


IT is reported that the Navy Department 
is considering sending the entire Pacific fleet 
on a cruise to Australia next year. Does any- 
one think Japan will fail to understand what 
such a move means? If Calvin Coolidge 
should be President in 1925, we doubt if 
Australia will ever see the fleet. 


THE necessity of a new abattoir for Paris, 
France, is being agitated. The utter dis- 
regard for animal suffering, the antiquated 
methods that have prevailed both at La Vil- 
lette and at Vauregard, seem at last to be 
rising up through deeps of public indifference 
and neglect and demanding recognition. 


THE attitude of organized Christianity as 
represented by great church gatherings seems 
to be one of uncertainty as to the thought 
of the founder of Christianity about war. 
We know what its attitude was toward slav- 
ery. It lost a glorious opportunity to lead 
in a movement it now regards as wholly 
Christian. 


MAJOR E. C. CHURCH, New York trans- 
portation engineer, says it costs six cents a 
minute to keep a gasoline truck on the street, 
that the trucks are crowding each other off 
the streets, that the horse is coming back, 
that soon separate truck line motor highways 
will have to be built around congested com- 
munities. 


THE Bombay Humanitarian League _re- 
cently closed its fifth year. Upon the anni- 
versary occasion prize competition examina- 
tions were held at the great gathering presided 
over by Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice 
of the High Court of Bombay. Medals of 


gold and silver, books, and money were dis- 
tributed as prizes. 





EDUCATION AND CRUELTY 


O better evidence that our colleges and 
our whole educational system may only 
turn out, with all their modern facilities, ex- 
pert criminals, is needed than that furnished 
by the moral degenerates Leopold and Loeb, 
of Chicago. The former is quoted as saying: 
“A thirst for knowledge is commendable, 
no matter what pain or injury it may inflict 
upon others. A boy is justified in pulling the 
wings from a fly, if by so doing he learns that 
without wings the fly is helpless.” 

No matter whether he said it or not, his 
attitude toward the things that are most 
fundamental in human character from a moral 
point of view shows him utterly indifferent 
to the claims upon him of men or animals. 

We say it without the slightest hesitation 
that our schools, our colleges, our various in- 
stitutions of learning, have become far more 
concerned with the intellectual training of 
their students than with the building of .that 
moral character without which education may 
easily become only the devil’s more skillful 
and cunning tool. 


HEALTH AUTHORITIES’ 
POWER 
T is difficult to get at the facts relative to 
the trouble California is having with what 
is known as the “foot and mouth’ disease. 
If newspaper reports are even 50 per cent 
trustworthy, the veterinarians and _ health 
officers have been terrorizing the people with 
their despotic methods. Not only have they 
ordered great and valuable herds of cattle 
destroyed, but harmless household pets have 
been subjected to their sentence of death, and, 
in the wild hysteria which seems to have pre- 
vailed, even birds of all sorts have been or- 
dered shot since, it has been claimed, a bird 
alighting in a field where an affected cow has 
grazed can spread the disease. At the same 
time medical inspectors hurry from farm to 
farm taking no precautions against carrying 
the infection. Even automobiles have been 
subjected to the necessity of driving through 
pools of disinfectants. 
The latest report is of a great mass meeting 
in Los Angeles protesting against this unreas- 
onable exercise of power on the part of the 


ABUSE OF 





medical and health authorities. Of course, 
every sane and legitimate method should be 
used in stamping out this dreadful malady, 
but there are limits beyond which not even 
our officers of health should be allowed to go. 


THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT 

HY might not the ministry in our 

churches be expected oftener to refer 
to our relation to the animal world? Cruelty 
is cruelty, whether shown toward man or 
beast. And there is a vast amount of cruelty 
that is the result of ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness. Many a preacher doubtless says, “If I 
preach the gospel, I am most quickly striking 
at the roots of all evil.” Why, then, dwell 
upon the sins of pride, avarice, jealousy, self- 
indulgence, and other failures of men to 
measure up to a noble standard? An occa- 
sional sermon upon the theme would not only 
benefit but delight an audience. Its very 
novelty would make it welcome. We think 
the real reason of the pulpit’s silence in this 
respect is a failure to take the whole thing 
seriously. Man’s relation to animals is held 
to be too trivial a matter, we fear, to- be 
brought into the pulpit. Well, it has been 
brought into the Bible often enough. 


GOOD NEWS FROM MEXICO 


OTH the Government of Mexico and pri- 
vate societies, we learn from The Pan 
American Union, are actively engaged in edu- 
cating the public in the humane treatment of 
animals. The Department of Agriculture 
and Public Works is undertaking to reach the 
children of the schools in the value of bird life. 
The Mexican S. P. C. A. has arranged for the 
celebration of Animals’ Day, at which time 
there is to be a gathering to which all kinds 
and classes of animals may be brought, prizes 
being offered for those showing the kindest 
and best treatment. In the State of Puebla 
the governor recently issued a decree ab- 
solutely prohibiting bull-fights. This will 
greatly help the humane cause. We seek no 
undeserved credit, but the American Humane 
Education Society has been among the forces, 
through the distribution of thousands of 
copies of humane literature in Spanish, in 
hastening this better day. 
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AN INFLUENTIAL PROTEST 
T the National Congress of Parents and 
A Teachers held in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
last month, the following Resolution was 
unanimously passed :— 

Whereas, there have come to our attention 
many instances of cruelty to children and 
animals in the filming of motion pictures in 
which agonizing suffering has been _ in- 
flicted on them to produce the desired effect 
in the film and reaction in the audience; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the NaTtIonaAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS protest such brutal 
and brutalizing scenes on the screen. 

Our representative, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 
was present at the Congress, was cordially 
received, and was given opportunity to speak, 
being herself a member of the organization 
and in charge of the Humane Education 
Department. 








PARLIAMENT AND PERFORMING 
ANIMALS 


HERE is a bill now before the British 

Parliament entitled “A Bill to Regu- 
late the Exhibition and Training of Perform- 
ing Animals.” It is similar to the one pre- 
sented last year. It calls for the registration 
with the local authorities of every person 
desirous of exhibiting any performing animal. 
If permission is granted to exhibit or to train 
for exhibition any animal, a certificate is 
issued to that effect. Any constable or official 
or a local authority duly authorized may en- 
ter at all reasonable times and inspect any 
premises in which any performing animals 
are being trained, kept or exhibited. © Certifi- 
cate of right to train or exhibit must always 
be shown upon demand of the accredited 
officer. Any violation of anti-cruelty laws 
would, of course, be punished and any failure 
of a trainer or exhibitor to comply with re- 
quirements of the measure, should it become 
law, is subject to a fine of not more than fifty 
pounds. The word “animal” is defined as 
including birds, reptiles, and fish. 


A Law of the State of Maine 

The State of Maine has a law making it 
illegal for any person to manufacture, photo- 
graph or exhibit. or to take part in the prepa- 
ration of any moving or motion picture film 
involving in its preparation, manufacture or 
making intentional and deliberate cruelty to 
animals. The penalty for breach of this law 
is imprisonment not exceeding three months, 
or by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
or by both. Any corporation violating the 
law by its servants or agents is subject to the 
same penalties. Chapter 53, Laws of 1921. 
A Fine Idea 
To the Jack London Club: 

Please enroll me as one of your members. 
I am children’s librarian at East Somerville, 
and have already made a poster to hang where 
the children can see it, containing pictures 
and clippings from Our Dumb Animals. In 
this way I hope to get some of the older ones 
interested in “kindness to animals.” 

Very truly yours, 
Epna L. HartweE.u 


*Tis yours to say emphatic “No, 
Where cruelty is I will not go.” 


ANIMAL ACTS FOUNDED ON TORTURE 


JACK LONDON CLUB STRONGLY OPPOSING CRUELTIES ON STAGE AND SCREEN 


JOIN 1 JACK LONDON CLUB . 
PROTEST canst CRUELTIES useo n TRAINING 
PERFORMING ANIMALS . NO FEE. 
ONLY ‘YOUR NAME « PROMISE 1 LEAVE «, 


EXHIBITION wires SHOWS TAKE PLACE 
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WRITE “OUR DUMB ANIMALS”. 180 LONGWODD AVE: BOSTON . MASS, 


HOW A LION WAS INCITED TO RAGE 
HE following account of the harsh and 
brutal treatment to which a lion was 

subjected in the making of a “thrilling” mov- 

ing picture is from the pen of an actual eye- 

witness. Our correspondent is one whose 

veracity cannot be questioned: 

Dear Sirs :— 

I am glad to see your words against the 
abuse of animals in the movies. I have per- 
sonally witnessed a little of it, and the appear- 
ance of animals on the screen, especially the 
trained animals, makes me shudder. 

Where animals are used as they often are 
in the serials, merely to add a thrill of terror 
to the picture. there is no excuse for cruelty. 
More, there should be condemnation. I per- 
sonally witnessed a scene wherein the lion was 
roused to rage sufficient to charge the wired 
enclosure that kept him from his prey. To 
arouse such rage necessitated the use of a 
whip snapped across the sensitive nose of the 





beast until he howled. He could not charge 
his keeper, as he was utterly cowed by the 
pronged pitchfork held in defense. His 
mighty spring that carried him completely 
over the side sets, was followed by a lashing 
that made him crouch, trembling, until it was 
over. Twice he drove the camera men from 
their places, but the scene was repeated until 
photographed to suit the desire of the pro- 
ducer. That the results were all that could 
be desired I can affirm, for, by a strange 
chance, one of the pictures snapped on the 
very day I was present, came into my posses- 
sion. And surely, from his appearance, the 
lion well deserves his title “King of Beasts.’ 

But I remember him as the whining, whim- 
pering, cowed monarch, whose fury was 
roused only to gain applause. A. R. K. 


Read “Michael Brother of Jerry’’; price, 
75c. American Humane Education Society- 
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FROM WHITING OF “THE HERALD” 


O many good things were said, and so 
S ably said, in ““Whiting’s Column”’ in the 
Boston Herald of May 25, in commenting on 
the awarding of a medal by the Mass. S. P. 
c, A. for the act of heroism which saved 
twenty horses from a burning stable, that we 
fnd it difficult to make a selection brief 
enough for quotation here. All readers who 
have the humane interests at heart certainly 
appreciate Mr. Whiting’s frequent paragraphs 
about the proper place and the right treat- 
ment of animals. The immediate article 
referred to concludes :— 


“Tt is a fine thing to reward men or women 
who by acts of heroism or by deeds of consid- 
eration make life easier for dumb animals, or 
save dumb animals from death or harm. It 
is a finer thing that there exists that in the 
heart of modern society which regards such 
awards as normal. It is an even finer thing 
that as civilization goes forward, it recognizes 
the debt humanity owes to all that contrib- 
utes to its safety and comfort, and that it 
pays this debt instinctively. 

“If we undertake to tabulate all the factors 
which have brought civilization to its present 
point, we cannot omit domestic animals. 
They have not only made material contribu- 
tion to the happiness of humanity; they have 
aroused and developed in humanity some of 
its finer qualities. The world would be a 
dismal place without horses, dogs and cats.” 


LONG-LOST “LADDIE” 
AN ‘ER wandering among strangers for 


nearly five months and being given up 
for lost, ““Laddie,’’ golden-coated collie, be- 
longing to Maj. Fred W. Childs of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., found himself, or at least revealed 
his whereabouts to his long-lost master. 

It was Laddie’s lot to get lost—the worst 
and saddest misfortune that can befall a de- 
voted, home-loving dog. Last December he 
was taken to Brookline, Mass., but the place 
was not to his liking. It is reasonably con- 
jectured that he set out for his old home at 
the first opportunity. Time passed bringing 
no tidings of Laddie, though newspapers and 
the mails, telephone and radio were resorted 
to in efforts to find him. No trace of him 
was unearthed. Many clues were run down 
but all proved fruitless, and perhaps the 
strangest part of it all was the fact that 
Laddie bore his master’s name and address 
upon his collar. 


Where he was during the winter and how 
he fared no one may know. Perhaps he met 
up with so many kind-hearted persons that 
they detained him—and this seems to be a 
plausible explanation—for Laddie is a dog 
with a wealth of affection and a disposition 
that makes friends. 

On May 6 a letter came to Maj. Childs in 
Brookline bearing the good news that Laddie 
was in Nashua, N. H. Laddie’s master was 
skeptical but still hopeful. “Any and every 
clue was worth tracing,” said he. At once he 
got in communication with the Nashua police 
and requested that Laddie be brought to the 
telephone. ‘“‘Laddie, Laddie,” called Maj. 
Childs, and the commotion that followed in 
which Laddie acted the leading role was 
quite enough to establish the dog’s identity. 
The same day Maj. Childs experienced the 
great pleasure of recovering his long-sought 
Laddie. 


THE HORSE TO HIS DRIVER IN 
SUMMER 


If a horse could talk he would have many 
things to say to his driver in summer. He 
would say:— 

‘“‘Water me often when the heatis intense, 
a little at a time if Iam warm; don’t water 
me too soon after I have eaten, and always 
at night when I have eaten my hay. 

“When the sun is hot, let me breathe 
once in a while in the shade of some house 
or tree. Anything upon my head, to keep 
off the sun, is bad for me unless it is kept 
wet, or unless the air can circulate freely 
underneath it. 

“If I stop sweating suddenly, or if I act 
strangely, breathe short and quick, or if my 
ears droop, get me into the shade at once, 
remove harness and bridle, wash out my 
mouth, sponge me all over, shower my 
legs, and give me two ounces of aromatic 
Spirits of ammonia, or two ounces of sweet 
Spirits of nitre in a pint of water, or a pint 
of warm coffee. Cool my head at once, 
using cold water, or if necessary chopped 
ice wrapped in a cloth. 

“A warm night in a narrow stall neither 
properly cleaned nor bedded unfits me for 
work. 

“Turning the hose on me is too risky a 
thing to do unless you are looking for a sick 
horse. Spraying the legs and feet when I 
am not too warm on a hot day would be 
agreeable. 

“Please sponge out my eyes and nose 
and dock when I come in tired and dusty 
at night with clean cool water, and also 
sponge me under the collar and saddle of 
the harness.”’ 


THE New York Herald a few weeks ago en- 
tertained its readers with the following :— 


They tell of a strange case in a small Mis- 
souri town. A man complained of pains in 
his heel. His physicians removed his teeth, 
but the pains continued. They removed his 
tonsils, and still the pains remained. As a 
final resort they removed his shoe, and the 
X-Ray revealed a long needle imbedded in 
his heel. 


THE WORK-HORSES ON PARADE 


HE Boston Work-horse Parade, the first 
to be started in the United States, in- 
corporated in 1903, was held for the twenty- 
second time on Memorial Day. As a spec- 
tacular exhibition of sound and serviceable 
horses which continue to do by far the larger 
bulk of the city’s teaming work, it was a grati- 
fying and inspiring event. The general ap- 
pearance, condition and quality of the equine 
paraders offered convincing evidence of the 
salutary efforts of the Work-horse Relief 
Association and called forth many expressions 
of approbation from a multitude of spectators. 
The catalogue of the Association for 1924 
shows that there were 863 entries for this 
year’s review, with thirty-nine different 
classes, representing more than 900 horses. 
The awards consisted of gold and_ silver 
medals, blue ribbons, and special cash prizes. 
Many attractive features marked the long 
line that required more than three hours 
from start to finish, dogs especially receiving 
generous applause and numerous decorations. 
The gold medal offered annually by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. for the horse in the 
longest continuous service, with cash prize 
of $5 for his driver, was awarded to “Harry,” 
fourteen years in service of Youlden, Smith 
& Hopkins and driven by Mark Quinn. The 
gold medal given by our American Humane 
Education Society to the driver who has been 
the longest continuous time in the service of 
his present employer or of the predecessor of 
such employer, was won by William D. Fel- 
lows, who has driven for Savage & Son, ex- 
pressmen, of Cambridge, for forty-four years. 
The Relief Association under the direction 
of Henry C. Merwin since its beginning has 
accomplished much in improving the condi- 
tion and treatment of the work-horse. Its 
activities throughout the year among the 
owners and users of horses have borne excel- 
lent results, which are best exemplified in 
annual parade. 


WHEREVER practicable, a pail of water in 
front of your residence or place of business 
will not only serve to quench the thirst of 
many animals, but will show that the occu- 
pants of that place are humane people. 


“LADDIE,” LOST FOR FIVE MONTHS, NOW HOME AGAIN 
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Wide World Photos 


CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 


THE HUNDRED-DOLLAR PRIZE 


OME months ago a friend suggested a 
prize of a hundred dollars for an essay on 
“The Barbarism of Wearing Furs for Adorn- 
ment.” He offered $20 toward the $100. We 
have been pledged $55 toward the full amount, 
but if we receive no more by the first of Sep- 
tember, the money already contributed will be 
returned. Who will help to provide the 
balance? 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


FIRELIGHT 
M. RAY WILLIS 


UP my chimney 
Flames are racing, 
Like gay streamers 
Interlacing. 
Some are orange, 
Some are blue, 
Green and crimson, 
Every hue. 
All the broad ones 
Vivid yellow... 
What's the touch 
Upon my knee? 
Only Sandy, 
Dear old fellow, 
With a paw 
Of sympathy. 
He knows well 
That in the firelight, 
Though bright flames 
May races run 
There are names 
We whisper sadly, 
Softly, for 
Their light is done. 


LOST DOG REPORTS AT U. 8S. CONSU- 
LATE 
HERE recently appeared in Beirut, 
Syria, the United States Cruiser **Pitts- 
burgh,” a well-known battleship in the Near 
East. Of the many mascots on board, a little 
snow white dog is the most beloved of all. 
One day the sailors brought their little pet 
on land. He was not used to the confusion 
of city life and was lost in the markets. The 
sailors searched for him and called his name, 
but he was not to be found, and they, think- 
ing that some one had stolen little “‘Whitie,” 
went back and reported his loss. 


All the “Pittsburgh” went into mourning at 
his loss. Daily Jack-Tars searched through 
the old streets of Beirut, whistling in vain for 
their little comrade. He was nowhere to be 
found. His picture was taken to the Arabic 
newspaper and a reward offered for his re- 
covery. It was the first time that such an 
advertisement had appeared in an Arabic 
newspaper. People began to wonder at the 
concern felt over the disappearance of a mere 
dog. Some joined in the search. But all 
in vain. Even the sailors lost hope. 

Just two mornings before the ‘‘Pittsburgh’s”’ 
departure a strange thing happened. The 
guard at the American Consulate was sur- 
prised at a persistent scratching at the door 
of the outer gate. It continued and at last 
the man opened the door only to find a little 
white dog, begging to come in. It was little 
Whitie who had followed the scent of his own 
colors, and was thus restored to his friends 
on the battleship. The strangest thing is that 
little Whitie had never been to the American 
Consulate before. 


PRICE REDUCED 

Humane Posters, with attractive colored 
pictures of children and animals, and appro- 
priate verses, lithographed by Child Welfare 
Association, size 17 by 28 inches, six different 
subjects, formerly sold at $3.15, now one dol- 
lar, postpaid, for the set of six. One sample 
poster mailed for 10 cents. American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass. 


THE DOG’S EXPRESSIVE TAIL 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


N his long and intimate association with 
I man thedog, though lacking human speech, 
has evolved a method of expressing himself. 
By the tail shall we know him! This highly 
important member is quite sufficient as a 
means of communication. It speaks the 
language of the heart more eloquently than 
words. 

As a barometer there is none more accu- 
rate; with it, its owner registers every known 
emotion. With it he responds intelligently 
to every advance, friendly or otherwise. 
There are none so dull as to be unable to read 
its message. 

There is the graceful waving of friendly 
greeting when advancing to welcome a guest 
of the household, and the more informa! wag- 
ging which greets the friends of the children. 
Then there is the tentative wig-wag at its 
extreme end as some strange dog approaches 
with apparently friendly overtures. 

There is also the violent wag of welcome 
for members of the family when one expects 
momentarily to see it wag loose from its 
moorings. There is the apologetic wag, 
which comes into play when a reprimand is 
administered, and other movements, cres- 
cendo, adagio, ete., “too numerous to men- 
tion.” 

It is also useful as a flag. On happy occa- 
sions with what joyful abandon it is flung to 
the breeze. In moments of dejection how 
mournfully it hangs at half mast, in time of 
terror disappearing entirely, only to reappear 
happily at the first kind word or caress.’ And 
how it can bristle at the first sign of danger 
to a loved one. 

Then there is the gentle, almost impercep- 
tible motion which is reserved for the best 
beloved, how tenderly, albeit mutely, it speaks, 
as its owner sits with his head on the knee 
which is the only knee in the world for him, 
and looks with deathless love into the face 
which he is sure is the loveliest he has ever 
seen. 

Size, shape, or color, it matters not. Be it 
the graceful plume of the collie, or the queer 
afterthought which an Airedale defines as a 
tail, it is there. The wag’s the thing. It is 
the wag which brings the smile to our lips and 
the joy to our hearts. 

Oh, tail of a dog, may you wag forever! 


A MULE’S LONG SERVICE 
Editorial in Signal, Honey Grove, Texas 

MULE that was thirty-nine years old 

died in Collin County the other day. 
Not much of an item for a newspaper, you 
may say, but we see in it an important story. 
The owner of the mule gave him a decent 
burial in a shady nook on the farm. He said 
the animal had toiled for him for thirty-six 
years—helped him raise his children—and 
after his dumb servant had grown too old to 
work, tender care was given him. A monu- 
ment will mark the mule’s resting place. Men 
are slow to recognize the service rendered 
them by the dumb, and when we find a man 
who shows appreciation of the one who helped 
him feed his family, we feel that he is entitled 
to honorable mention and the highest com- 
mendation. The Scriptures tell us a righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast. If a man 
fails to meet this Scripture test his claims to 
righteousness are but sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. 
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Some Birds of Australia 


Photographs of other Australian birds by OTHO WEBB 


Text by JESSE TAYLOR 


Photos by Otho Webb 


SOME AUSTRALIAN BIRDS 


Courtesy Photo-Era Magazine 


NO. 21, A FEMALE YELLOW-BREASTED SHRIKE-ROBIN AT THE NEST; NO. 22, THE APOSTLE BIRD ON HER MUD-NEST; NO. 23 
PICTURES AN ADULT RUFOUS-BREASTED WHISTLER ON HER NEST; NO. 24, AN ADULT WHITE-WINGED CHOUGH AND 
YOUNG; NO. 25, A COLLARED BUTCHER-BIRD ON NEST; AND NO. 26, THE YOUNG APOSTLE BIRDS 


© peepee is a country with many 
great qualities, and certainly has a great 
future. It differs from England in many 
ways, and it possesses many advantages which 
Britain lacks. Its climate is much warmer 
than England’s, and much healthier, too. 
One is struck with the difference between 
Australia and England in animal life and bird 
life. We find there animals which are found 
nowhere else in the world, and as for birds 
their plumage is extremely beautiful. The 
coloring is quite marvelous. 


At the first house I occupied there was a, 


large aviary which contained a goodly num- 
ber of exquisitely marked birds. I was 
amazed at the richness and variety of their 
plumage. I promised to look after and feed 
the birds, so I got a great deal of pleasure 
through doing this, and have fond recollec- 
tions of my experience in that far-away sunny 
land. There were many birds I had not seen 
before, some of them very remarkable. 

The little budgerigar or beauty bird, as the 
natives call it, is a very sweet little creature 
and not at all difficult to tame. It belongs to 
the parrot family which abounds there. I 
have seen flocks of several thousands flying 
among the trees and filling the woods with 
their cries. 

The laughing jack-ass is not a donkey but 
a very merry and amusing bird. His laugh 
ls somewhat startling, especially when heard 
for the first time. I remember some years 
ago that I cycled from Melbourne several 
miles into the bush, and there I first heard 


the laughing jack-ass. I had dismounted from 
my cycle for a rest and a look around. Sud- 
denly I heard a peal of laughter, then another, 
and yet another. It went on for some time, 
so I walked quietly toward the place where I 
thought the sound came from. And there I 
saw seven laughing jack-asses in a tree, laugh- 
ing at one another. They were out for an 
afternoon’s enjoyment. They are almost a 
sacred bird in Australia, at any rate they are 
protected, because they are so expert in killing 
snakes, which are far too numerous in all 
tropical climates. 

One of the most striking birds that I saw 
was the satin bower bird. Its plumage is very 
beautiful and glossy. It is as soft as the finest 
satin. Its name satin describes its lovely 
plumage, and a bower is the bird’s home. It 
makes a bower on the ground which serves 
for a shelter, a home, and a playroom with a 
door ateach end. There it plays at hide-and- 
seek in the most interesting way. 

After the bower has been built, it has to be 
decorated. The bird begins to ornament it 
with bright things such as colored feathers, 
ribbons, shells, and sometimes little pieces 
of gold. These are placed all over the bower. 
One is reminded of the English chaffinch, but 
their adorning of their nests is generally 
lichen. They confine the adornment of their 
nests to one substance, but the Australian 
bird uses a much wider ornamentation. 

There is another significant fact about the 
satin bower bird. When it is first feathered 
it is not black, but gray. The young bird 


appears first of all in a light gray suit, and it 
has to wait seven years before it gets its beau- 
tiful shining black coat, but it does not 
grumble at this. It does not become discon- 
tented but waits patiently until it gets its 
new clothes. 

Boys and girls have to wait sometimes for 
new clothes and other things. They have to 
wait for opportunities. The great thing-is to 
be ready when they come. It is a good thing 
to learn to wait patiently. Patience is a great 
virtue. To wait patiently is a fine education; 
it is more, it is a great soul quality. “My 
soul wait thou only upon God, for my expec- 
tation is from Him.” 


MR. WEBB’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE photographs reproduced here were 
taken by Mr. Otho Webb, whose very 
entertaining article, “Wild Birds and the 
Camera in Queensland,’ accompanied by 
many other attractive illustrations, appeared 
in the May issue of Photo-Era Magazine, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. (single copies, 25 cents). 
We are indebted to that publication for the 
privilege of using many of the bird pictures 
that appear in these columns from time to 
time, and we do not hesitate to commend the 
Photo-Era to such of.our readers as may be 
interested in a high-grade magazine devoted 
to photography. 
The article by Mr. Jesse Taylor, of England, 
was written for Our Dumb Animals several 
months ago. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 





MASSACHUSETTS’ NEW LAW FOR PRO- 

TECTION OF HORSES FROM FIRE 

HE first legislation ever designed to pro- 
vide any protection of horses from fire 
was passed some years ago in Massachusetts, 
and was secured by the efforts of our society. 
The new law, just signed by the Governor, goes 
much further. We hope other states, stirred 
to action by their humane organizations, will 
succeed in obtaining similar legislation. 

Section 86. No person shall stable a horse 
or mule on the second or any higher floor of 
any building, unless there are two means of 
exit therefrom, at opposite ends of the building, 
to the main or street floor, unless such build- 
ing is equipped with an automatic sprinkler 
system. This section shall not apply to cities. 

Section 2. Said chapter two hundred and 
seventy-two is hereby further amended by 
inserting after section eighty-six the following 
six additional sections :— 

Section 86A. No person shall stable a horse 
or mule above the first or ground floor of any 
building not equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system, or horses or mules exceeding 
six in all on the first or ground floor of any 
building not so equipped, unless there are two 
unobstructed means of exit from each floor 
whereon it or they are stabled, as far apart 
as practicable and so constructed as to grade 
that the said animal or animals can quickly 
and safely leave the building in case of fire and 
approved as to situation, arrangement and 
utility by the chief of the fire department. 
The person in charge of horses and mules 
stabled in any building not equipped with such 
a system and requiring two exits as aforesaid 
shall cause each such animal to use such exit 
at least once a week. This and the five follow- 
ing sections shall apply only to cities. 

Section 86B. No person shall stable horses 
or mules exceeding fifteen in all at any one 
time in a building not equipped with an auto- 
matic sprinkler system unless a watchman is 
employed constantly on the premises to guard 
against fire. 

Section 86C. No person shall have a lighted 
cigarette, cigar or pipe in his possession in any 
building coming within the provisions of sec- 
tion eighty-six A or eighty-six B, except in a 
room in said building made fire-resisting. 

Section 86D. On every floor of a building 
not equipped with an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, where horses or mules are stabled, there 
shall be kept in accessible locations and filled 
at all times, four pails of water and one pail 








of sand, for each one thousand square feet of 
floor space, to be used for no other purpose 
than extinguishing fires and to be so marked. 

Section 86E. In the metropolitan fire pre- 
vention district the state fire marshal or any 
person designated by him, and in cities out- 
side said district. the chief of the fire depart- 
ment or any person designated by him, may, 
at all reasonable hours, enter into buildings 
within their jurisdiction where horses or 
mules are stabled, or upon premises adjacent 
thereto, for the purpose of enforcing sections 
eighty-six A to eighty-six D, inclusive, and if 
any such official or person so authorized finds 
the existence of conditions likely to cause a 
fire in such buildings or on such premises, he 
shall order such conditions to be remedied. 
Such order shall be served by delivering the 
same in hand or by posting the same in a 
conspicuous place on the building or premises 
affected thereby. 

Section S6F. Whoever violates any provi- 
sion of sections eighty-six to eighty-six D, in- 
clusive, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than two hundred dollars or by imprisonment 
for not more than one month, or both. Who- 
ever refuses or unreasonably neglects to com- 
ply with any order issued under section eighty- 
six E shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than ten dollars for each day during which 
such refusal or neglect continues after service 
of said order. 


THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 

E know of no humane society that has 

so rapidly and effectively come to the 
front in recent years as this one. Under the 
wise and energetic management of Mr. H. 
Clay Preston it has not only multiplied its 
activities many fold throughout the state, 
but has won such recognition by various state 
authorities as has largely increased its power 
through their co-operation. The legislature 
of the state has been responsive to the Soci- 
ety’s appeal for better legislation, the school 
officials have united in furthering humane 
education work, and a host of people have been 
awakened to the fact that Connecticut has a 
humane organization of which they may be 
justly proud. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
O provide for one’s animal friends by 
will is apparently no modern idea. We 

came across the other day a French book pub- 
lished in Paris in 1727 entitled “‘Les Chats.” 
In this book there is a somewhat historic pic- 
ture engraved by Comte de Caylus, who was 
a friend of the celebrated Marquise du Def- 
fand. This picture represents the Marquise 
lying upon her bed, one hand resting upon her 
cat, and dictating her will, in which she pro- 
vides generously for it. The Marquise du 
Deffand, it may be remembered, was a great 
friend of Horace Walpole, her letters to him 
constituting three rather bulky volumes. She 
was a woman of rare wit and education, very 
popular in the social life of Paris in her time 
and, though blind during her later years, en- 
tertained many distinguished guests at her 
famous suppers. 


IF the Matthews Ray will do what its in- 
ventor claims for it, and witnesses say it is 
very probable it will, airplanes are out of it 
in war, and whole armies can be annihilated 
at a stroke. Science seems to have the skill 
to serve Hell as well as Heaven. 






THE CATS AND THE BIRDS 
ATURE has a way of her own in looking 
after her children. She often seems 

indifferent. The strong prey upon the weak, 
The death of some means life to others. Even 
those ancient cats of Egypt must have 
thought of birds as made for them to catch 
and kill and eat. When one thinks how this 
sort of thing has gone on age after age, he 
wonders that there are any birds left in the 
world. Valuable as they are, no one will dare 
say there might not ever be too many birds. 

At the same time conditions arise that cause 
an unnatural multiplication of certain animals. 
Cats breed in our cities beyond all our need 
and find their way into parks, gardens, woods 
and onto farms in far larger numbers than 
they would but for man’s presence among 
them. Some method, therefore, is necessary 
to prevent overproduction. For ourselves we 
see no way to this end but to license them. 
No matter if the destruction of the unlicensed 
ones would mean a season or two of suffering 
to many, in the long run it would save the 
sufferings of innumerable others. Once they 
had to be licensed millions of little kittens 
would never be allowed to grow up. 

Meanwhile, why shall not all lovers of birds 
who have cats, and all owners of cats who 
know the value of birds, keep the cats under 
restraint, especially mornings and evenings 
during the nesting season of the birds? We 
urge this upon all our readers in the interest 
of those beautiful creatures that gladden our 
hearts by their presence about our houses and 
in field and wood and delight us with their 
often entrancing music. Lovers of cats may 
do much by this restraint to lessen the hos- 
tility toward the cat that seems to be steadily 
increasing year by year because of their 
destruction of the birds. 


HENRY BERGH 
NOTHER life-long friend of our cause 


and one who never spared himself when 
its interests were at stake has left us. Mr. 
Bergh, who died May 23 last, was a nephew of 
the great pioneer in humane work in America, 
the Henry Bergh who founded the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of New York. Mr. Bergh was 
treasurer of the New York Society, and for 
years had been particularly interested in the 
question of the humane slaughter of our food 
animals. He had invented two or three 
stunning devices which, though they did not 
prove satisfactory, showed his determined 
effort to solve the problem if he could. When 
the American Society offered the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar prize for such a device he was 
made chairman of the New York Society's 
committee and spared himself no time or 
pains in connection with the competition. 
He was present at the demonstration in Chi- 
cago May 12, when he doubtless should not 
have made the journey had he considered his 
own health. “No matter,” he said to us, 
“T couldn’t die in a better cause.” There is 
no doubt that his intense devotion to this 
phase of humane work shortened his life. He 
lived, however, to see the goal in sight toward 
which he had so long pressed. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 708 
Animals examined ae 4,084 
Number of prosecutions.......... 23 
Number of convictions .......... 21 
Horses taken from work .......... 70 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 90 
Small animals soeveeed wai to 
sleep . are 824 
iii in ‘ete 
Animals inspected ....... .. “Sea7 
Cattle, swine and bentes humanely 
put to sleep . NE are 137 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during May of $200 from Mrs. C. I. T.; $110 
from Mrs. J. L. G.; $100 each from C. E. R., 
H. F., A. P. C., Miss M. A. F., and Mrs. F. C. 
C.; $75 from Miss S. A. U.; $50 each from 
Mrs. R.F. B., Mrs. H. N.S., and Mrs. E. R.T.; 
$25 each from Mrs. J. C. W., Mrs. C. A. D., 
Ae. Tes Dey de da, 2 WM, Co. Mies. EL D.., 
F. W. S., and Mrs. J. F. L.: and $20 each 
from Mrs. M. P. C., Dr. and Mrs. J. D., Miss 
G. W. K., and Mrs. J. G. T. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Samuel Alden Eastman, Milford; 
Elizabeth Sedgewick Rackemann, Milton: 
Mrs. C. C. Ramsay, Waitsfield, Vermont; and 
Frances Kneeland, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

June 10, 1924. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individ- 
uals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
Stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
Stalls and kennels are marked with the names 
of the donors. 





Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
J. R. WELLS, v.M.p. 
W. M. EVANS, v.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. AuLuen, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
from 11 tol. 


Tuesday, 
Saturday, 








HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 583 Cases 1,036 
Dogs 408 Dogs 770 
Cats 137 Cats 254 
Horses 32 Birds 6 
Birds 5 Horses 5 
Rabbit 1 Monkey 1 

Operations 374 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, °15, 41,041 

Free Dispensary cases 2... . 54,035 
Total . . 95,076 


ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AUXILIARY 

HE annual Fair of the Women’s Auxiliary 

of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will be 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Tuesday, 
November 11, through the day and evening. 
Notice of the various tables and those in 
charge of them and of the program for the 
occasion will appear in the next issue of Our 
Dumb Animals. 


THE HORSE AND FIRE 


E have never worried greatly over a 

fire at our Nevins Rest Farm for 
Horses. The superintendent lives within 51 
feet of the stables on one side, one of the 
employees within the same distance on the 
other side, no smoking is allowed in any of the 
farm buildings, no stove is ever used, we are 
near a hydrant and near the Methuen fire 
engine-house. However, a large number of 
horses that have perished from fire in the 
state during the past year has made us feel it 
necessary to guard against its possibility by 
every means within our power. The stables 
are therefore now being equipped with the 
automatic sprinkler system. 


A POLICEMAN AND HIS PETS 


E have just had our attention called to 
Officer David L. Farrell, of the Quincy 

Police force, who literally adopted some weeks 
ago three motherless and fatherless baby 
squirrels and with tenderest care fed and 
watched over them till now they climb about 
him as affectionately as kittens. Back of it 
all is a family tragedy. The father squirrel 
was killed by an automobile, the mother myste- 
riously disappeared, the three babies, with eyes 
not yet open, fell out of the nest; then comes 
Officer Farrell to the rescue of the remnants 
of the broken home, with the happy result of 
which we have spoken. Once more we think 
of the words, ““The bravest are the tenderest.”’ 


WATER is the greatest need of animals in 
hot weather. 


EDITH PAINE STORER 

N the death of Mrs. Storer, the Massachu- 

setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 

to Animals has lost a life-long friend, and the 
Board of Directors a most faithful, wise and 
beloved member. Certainly it can be said of 
her that she was “one among a thousand,” so 
beautiful was her character, at once rarely 
gentle and compassionate, and at the same 
time immovable in its opposition to injustice 
and wrong. Of her it was pre-eminently true 
that “none knew her but to love her.” We 
cannot forbear from quoting the following 
from a tribute written by one who knew her 
most intimately: 

In the life of Edith Paine Storer love was 
the dominant note—love for her church and 
her faith, love for her home and her friends, 
love for all nature, love for the best of litera- 
ture. Upon these she concentrated a perfect 
intensity of love. 

When autumn sunsets displayed their radi- 
ant beauty often have we heard her quote 
appropriate verses, one after another, from 
those poets who have seen deeply into na- 
ture’s mysteries. The stars and the constella- 
tions she knew and loved, their names she 
knew, and into the far distant spaces of God’s 
Universe would her thoughts run. 

All the birds she loved. She knew them by 
sight and by song, their nests, their eggs, their 
habits. It was “her” pewee, whose nest had 
been built under a protecting portion of the 
house, whose mournful lamentation at break 
of day outside her window during her last 
illness she interpreted into a sympathetic “so- 
sick,” “so-sick.” 

Animals she loved. Her horses she made 
into personal pets whom she delighted to feed 
and who greeted her with eager whinneyings. 
A monument in a pine knoll nearby testifies 
io her affection for the “faithful friend of 
twenty happy years.” 


DOGS WERE NOT KILLED 


OUBTING the newspaper story that an 
alien, one Franzien, in Pennsylvania, 
had been compelled to kill his two dogs and 
seven puppies, though he “pleaded with tears 
streaming down his face,” (aliens in Pennsyl- 
vania are not allowed to own dogs), we asked 
the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. for a report on 
the case. As we have had inquiries about this 
report, we give here the facts :— 

Joseph Franzien of Wismer, Bucks County, 
an alien, was found harboring two dogs and 
seven puppies contrary to a Pennsylvania law. 
He was fined $15 and costs, which he paid, 
but the dogs were not killed. A Mr. Failkow- 
ski, at Point Pleasant, Bucks County, has the 
male dog in his possession and has had him 
registered. A Mr. Bell of Pipersville bought 
the mother dog and the seven puppies and 
has had her registered. Franzien will take 
out his second papers in a short time and may 
be able then to recover the dogs. 


FOR SAVING HORSES FROM FIRE 


HE medal of the Massachusetts Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

was presented to John B. Crowley for an act 
of extraordinary heroism. This young man, 
at a recent fire in Cambridge, rescued, at great 
risk, twenty horses from the burning stable. 


a ; 
WHEN on your summer vacation talk and 
practise kindness to animals. 
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SEND CLIPPINGS, NOT NEWSPAPERS 

ANY friends are kind enough to send 

us interesting clippings telling of anec- 
dotes or giving reports of humane work which 
they wish us to see, but sometimes they send 
entire newspapers which are so bulky and so 
numerous (with our hundreds of regular ex- 
changes) that it is not always easy to find the 
particular article to which they would call 
attention. Such friends will confer a great 
favor if they will always cut out the articles, 
plainly marking the name of the newspaper, 
the place and date of publication, and enclose 
them in an ordinary envelope. We receive 
hundreds of such clippings each month, and 
so request that only those of real importance 
be sent. 


THE TOLL OF THE HUNTER 
ERE is what he took out of Maryland 


during the game season of 1923. These 
at least are the State Game Warden’s figures. 
How many were killed and not reported, or 
wounded and died, only heaven knows. 

The report shows the following were killed 
during the season: Partridges or quail, 
66,626; rabbits, 106,587; squirrels, 64,369; 
wild ducks, 59,252; woodcock, 3,050; wild 
geese, 1,773; ruffled grouse, 1,697; jacksnipe, 
2,026; doves, 14,032; rail birds, 16,655; reed 
birds, 17,085; plover, 1,982; wild turkeys, 
498; wild brant, 259. The value of the game 
killed, so the statement says, was at least 
$750,000. 


GOOD, IF TRUE 


T is reported in the Boston Transcript that 

there has been discovered in the Harvard 
Chemical Laboratory a device to take the 
place of live canaries in: mines, and under 
other conditions, where death is possible 
from the presence of carbon monoxide gas. 
Thousands of these little birds have been used 
for this purpose, were used in the trenches of 
the late war, because when they dropped and 
died it was evident that the very worst of 
the more common aérial poisons was present. 
That meant that escape must be sought at 
once. 

This new discovery is said to be like a small 
chemical fire extinguisher, with a tube and a 
plunger. By merely pushing the plunger and 
watching the tube, the dangerous gas can be 
detected. In mines, in underground spaces, 
in holds of ships, and in garages—the places 
where this gas is most apt to do its deadly 
work—this device will be of value. Not only, 
if the report is true, will it be easier to obtain 
than canaries, but by it the lives of thousands 
of these little creatures will be saved. 





ALAS, FOR THE ROBIN 


O bring against a robin a charge of mur- 

der, especially of parricide, has never 
been done before so far as we know. The 
worst we have heard against him is his fond- 
ness for strawberries and cherries. Here are 
two striking stanzas which we quote from Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch :— 


So when I see the robin now, 

Like a red apple on a bough, 

And question why he sings so strong, 
For love, or for the love of song, 

Or sings, may be, for that sweet rill 
Whose silver tongue is never still— 


Ah, now there comes this thought unkind, 
Born of the knowledge of my mind; 

He sings in triumph that last night 

He killed his father in a fight; 

And now he'll take his mother’s blood— 
The last strong rival for his food. 


Have any of our readers ever seen anything 
like a serious battle between robins? Any 
information confirming at all these lines we 
have quoted we shall be glad to receive. We 
have heard of nature red in tooth and claw, 
but never thought of it as including this valu- 
able bird. Can it be the English robin differs 
so materially from our American robin? Per- 
haps someone can tell us. 


WHY didn’t the dog want to go into the ark? 
Because he had a bark of his own. 










REFORM OF THE BULL-FIGHT 
ULL-FIGHTING may no longer be called 


the national sport of Mexico. <A creat 
change has taken place within recent Vears 
in the conduct of those once utterly cruel and 
barbarous combats that were a drawba k to 
humanity and civilization. 

Amid the almost continuously unsettled 
conditions that have prevailed in that turbu- 
lent country, one woman, with intrepid 
courage and persistence, Miss Alva C. Blaffer, 
of New Orle sans, has campaigned successfully 
and, for the most part, single handed, against 
bull-fighting. She has waged her crusade 
often at the peril of her life: she has faced all 
manner of obstacles and discouragements, 
suffered repeated failures, vet kept to her task 
with heroic missionary zeal. 

Compare, for a moment, the last season of 
bull-fights with those horrible blood-letting 
orgies of former years. Miss Blaffer, with 
only the aid of her Band of Mercy recruits, 
spread widely her anti-bull-fight literature, 
distributing it at the very doors of the arena. 
The bull-fight season closed a month earlier 
than usual, with the late performances show- 
ing a dwindling attendance. 

Here are the outstanding facts as reported 
by the leading daily in connection with the 
last fight in the Chapultapec ring, character- 
ized as “‘an amateur performance”: “It was 
uninteresting, unsatisfying, unsightly, unsuc- 
cessful, unimportant and unendurable. No 
thrills, no sensational ‘capa’ work, no artistic 
killing. The bulls were tame. The bull- 
fighters tamer still. 

“The grandstand seats and bleachers «were 
empty. The fight, as a whole, was a com- 
plete failure, and a full description of it seems 
unnecessary.” 

Here is strong evidence certainly that the 
humane movement is peacefully penetrating 
Mexico. The decline of cruelty is the surest 
indication of progress. W. M. M. 


REEL BUSY 

“T believe.” said the ear-aching veterinarian 
as he put aside the telephone, “that Ill go 
fishing.” 

“Didn’t know you cared for fishing.” 

“T don’t, ordinarily, but it’s the only chance 
I have of finding myself at the end of a line 
that isn’t busy.” 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
ce RF ee pee et se 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 
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THE FLEET 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


A SWAN on the river is sailing; 
I see her drift down to the bay! 
A convoy, she, unfailing 
To craft that know not the way! 
Oh, white the sails that are going 
To an isle in the waters below; 
And golden the paddles rowing 
In the calm of the stream’s still flow! 


A harbor there is in the rushes, 
A harbor all safe and sure 

With scarcely a bough that brushes 
The pool to a rippling lure! 

Then meadows there are out-spreading 
Where tufts of sea-rice grow; 

And a convoy heading, heading 
Her flect of yellow and snow! 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 
BERT MOREHOUSE 


UMANE education is now a part of the 

public school curriculum to be enforced 
throughout the state of Florida. The bill 
making instruction along these lines compul- 
sory in the schools is known as “‘An Act to 
Provide a Course of Instruction in the Public 
Schools of the State Relative to the Protec- 
tion of Birds and Animals.” It became a 
compulsory educational law last year. 

It is for the purpose of lessening crime, and 
raising the standard of good citizenship, and 
inculeating the spirit of humanity, that such 
humane education shall be given in public 
schools of the state as shall include the kind 
and just treatment of horses, dogs, cats, birds 
and all other animals. 

In every public school within the state it is 
required that not less than one-half hour of 
each week during the whole term shall be 
devoted to teaching the pupils thereof kind- 
ness and justice to, and humane treatment 
and protection of animals and birds, and the 
important part they fulfill in the economy of 
nature. But it is optional with each teacher 
whether it shall be a consecutive half-hour or 
divided into shorter periods through the week, 
or whether such teaching shall be through 
humane reading, stories, narratives of daily 
incidents, or illustrations taken from personal 
experiences. In whatever form the instruc- 
tion is given, it must be a part of the curricu- 
lum of study in all the public schools of the 
state. And, furthermore, the principal or 
teacher of every school must certify in his or 
her reports that such instruction has been 
given in the school under his or her control. 

This is a big step forward on the part of the 
lawmakers of Florida. “For humane educa- 
tion,” says Mrs. R. Fleming Bowden, presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville Humane Society, 
“lowers the criminal record. Kind deeds out- 
live marble monuments and remain when all 
else perishes. Millions are poured into our 
colleges and universities to educate the 
brains of America, while almost nothing is 
done to educate the heart. The greatest 
need of America is more education of the 
heart. Kindness to animals is not mere senti- 
ment, but a requisite of even a very ordinary 
education. Nothing in arithmetic or gram- 
mar is so important for a child to learn as 
humaneness. Knowledge alone does not 
make men better, but kindness does. There- 
fore Humane Education is necessary in our 
schools.” 


Victor Hugo Viewed Through His Poems 


FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE 





Courtesy of Perry Pictures Co. 


ICTOR HUGO is often and truly re- 

garded a lover of children. But his 
sympathy with the denizens of the fields, 
feathered or four-footed, has been inadequately 
known, although references to these are scat- 
tered in fitting array among his great-hearted 
poems. 

A few years ago, in a New York bookstore, 
I chanced upon a small-sized book of 320 
pages which never becomes exhausted after 
many readings :— 

“Translations from the Poems of Victor 
Hugo by Henry Carrington, M.A., Dean of 
Bocking. London, Walter Scott, 1885.” It 
is a companionable book, inviting to a larger 
contemplation of nature and manifold life. 

Like our own Whittier, Hugo was generous 
and gentle in his affections, vet fiery and fear- 
less in his denunciation of wrongs and injus- 
tice, thus proving Bayard Taylor’s poetic 
axiom: 

The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


Of the poet’s five children, Leopoldine, 
when a bride of three months, was drowned 
with her husband in crossing the Seine, near 
Villequier; the second daughter, Adele, had 
lost her reason; one son had died in infancy. 
There remained Francois, the translator of 
Shakespeare, and Charles, the father of 
George and Jeanne. These two children 
dance betimes into the poet’s verse, espe- 
cially in “The Art of Being a Grandfather, ’— 
the light and comfort of his aging years. 
When the housekeeper declared the grand- 
father to be the culprit who deserved the dark 
cupboard, because he was spoiling the chil- 
dren, it was Jeanne who whispered, “Never 
mind, grandpa, when you are in the dark cup- 
board I will bring you pots of jam.” 

One song concludes with this graceful 
tribute :— 


O Jeanne! your sweetness is so clear, 
That when you rove this forest blest, 
The little birds, devoid of fear, 
Peep forth from out their leafy nest. 


x : 
The following poem and sonnet reveal 
Jeanne and George in bewitching mood :— 


As Jeanne Sat on the Grass 


As Jeanne sat on the grass, rosy and grave, 
I came and said—‘What does Jeanne want to 


(For I obey the little charming love,) 

And then, as is my custom, watched, and strove, 

What thoughts passed in that heavenly head, to 
know: 

Said Jeanne, “I wish you would some creature 
show.” 

I pointed out an ant upon the grass— 

**See!”’ but this scarcely pleased the tiny lass. 

“No,” said she, “beasts are always big.” Their 
dream 

Is size, they love the ocean’s boundless stream, 

Whose hoarse songs rock them; and they find 
delight 

In gloom, and in the wind’s tempestuous flight; 

They like the dreadful; they need prodigy. 

“I’ve got no elephant at hand,” said I. 

“Will you have something else? for so you shall.” 

Jeanne points to heaven, a finger pink and small. 

“That!” said she. ’Twas the hour when eve 
draws near. 

I looked, and saw the moon rise vast and clear. 


In the Meadows 


O’er wood and stream I muse with tenderness, 

Of birds and flowers, a Grandfather no less. 

I pity feel for all the things that are, 

And bid the children even the roses spare. 

Scare neither plant nor animal, I say, 

Laugh without frightening, without harming 
play. 

Jeanne and her brother George, pure browed, 
bright eyed, 

Sparkle amid the flowers expanding wide. 


Harmless I wander in this Paradise; 

I hear them sing, and musing thoughts arise; 
In their glad games how little heed they take 
Of the sad sound the turning pages make 

Of Fate’s mysterious volume! From the priest 
How far they are! How near to Jesus Christ! 


For my part, I have never kept a captive 
bird since reading the story of the poor tit- 
mouse in Hugo’s poem, “Set Free.” Like 
another Leonardo da Vinci, who also loved to 
liberate song-birds, the poet chants with 
mounting rapture: 





I left the Aviary, 

And toward the balcony, all ivied o'er, 
Approached. The bird still in my hand I bore. 
All things to throb, glow, laugh, renew, I see; 
Then opening wide my hand, I said, ‘Be free!” 
Hasted the Bird mid waving boughs to fly, 
And in the radiant Spring’s immensity 
I watched the making soul depart afar, 
In that rose light where flames commingled are, 
In the deep air, the countless trees above, 
Flying to the vague call of nest and love. 
Wildly it soared toward other wings; nor knew 
Which palace best to choose; to bowers it flew, 
To flowers, to streams, to woods of Spring’s de- 

vice, 
With ecstasy of entering Paradise. 


Then in the light and in the clear expanse, 
Seeing that flight, and that deliverance, 

And that poor soul in port safe hid away, 
Musing, I said, “‘Death’s part I’ve played today.” 
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To those who delight in the “Jungle Books” 
of Kipling and the enchanting wonder tales 
of Dunsany I commend the Epic of the Lion, 
or to be exact, “The Epopee of the Lion,” in 
the division, “The Art of Being a Grand- 
father.”’ I will not outline the story, but let 
the translator lead you through the marvel- 
ously sound reasoning of the lion, from a lion’s 
viewpoint, unto the happy ending. I am 
sure you will buy the book, or find it in some 
library. As intepreter of the poet, Dean 
Carrington has given us much of the charm, 
the strength and persuasiveness of the orig- 
inal. This epic of the lion is far too little 
remembered and acclaimed today. Have 
we indeed forgotten that Victor Hugo in song 
and narration has written for all time? 


SAN FRANCISCO’S ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
A NEW animal hospital of Mission archi- 


tecture, to cost about $30,000, is now 
being erected by the San Francisco S. P. C. A. 
The buildings will have a frontage of 126 feet 
on Sixteenth Street in that city. The main 
structure will be of brick and hollow tile, 
plaster covered. Around a large grass plot 
will be roomy box-stalls for horses. 

An operating room for horses, with an 
operating table, and a pharmacy adjoining, 
will be provided with light from three large 
windows on the south. Special electric lights, 
for operations at night, will be installed. A 
heating system will be placed in a few stalls. 
A double stall will adjoin the pharmacy, 
which will have padded walls. Two other 
stalls will have a steel beam overhead, from 
which a horse may be suspended in a sling 
when necessary. A saddle and harness room, 
a room to keep stable equipment, several 
necessary small rooms, and an electric light- 
ing system will complete the horse hospital 
department. A paddock to turn horses in 
during pleasant weather will be in the north- 
east corner of the property. 

The hospital for small animals will be 
36 x 46 feet, with dispensary, operating room, 
kennel room, and other rooms for baths, medi- 
cines, ete. Both hospitals will be equipped 
with operating tables, medical cabinets, and 
other up-to-date furnishings. All buildings 
will be fireproof. 

We congratulate the San Francisco S. P. 
C. A., and especially Secretary Matthew Mc- 
Currie, who made a trip to the eastern cities 
last fall to study animal hospitals, on the en- 
terprise which makes possible this new insti- 
tution for the relief of animal suffering. 
The cost of the new buildings is contributed 
by a single member of the Society whose name 
is not announced. We trust the people of the 
Golden Gate city will support the work in 
proportion to its merits. It is hoped the new 
hospital may be ready for opening in August. 


HORSE VERSUS MOTOR 


N New York City 78 per cent of the freight 
handled is drawn by horses. It has been 
figured out that it costs six cents a minute 
to keep a motor truck on the street as against 
three cents for the horse-drawn truck. Where 
haulage is within his working radius, the 
horse is the lower cost transportation unit. 
He is still a very present help in the commer- 
cial world. 


SPREAD seeds of kindness on your summer 
vacation. The chances are wherever you 


may go humane education is needed more 
than in your “home town. 


” 





A WORD FOR GRIMALKIN 
J.H. A. WARNER in Bando de Piedad de Cuba 


eee are few animals which have suf- 
fered more from human ignorance and 
superstition than the cat, and it has often been 
pursued and killed as though it had some 
intimate connection with the author of evil. 
From early times, the cat has been associated, 
in the popular mind, with witches and sor- 
cerers. No picture of a witch’s den is com- 
plete without a black cat perched over the 
chimney or on the back of the witch’s chair. 
Incantations and diabolical rites frequently 
included a black cat as part and parcel of 
Satan’s instruments. Weird and _ horrible 
tales often feature a cat with telling effect. 
One popular belief is to the effect that it is 
dangerous to have a cat in a bedchamber be- 
cause the animal may “take your breath,” and 
so cause death. I have never learned what 
the effect on the cat is supposed to be, but I 
can imagine what it might have been, in some 
sases, before the days of prohibition. 

Like other domestic animals, the cat in- 
stinctively knows those who love it and is 
peculiarly responsive to affection. It is not 
lacking in intelligence: in fact, from personal 
observation, I doubt if its intelligence is much 
below that of the deg. But its nature is very 
different and cognizance must be taken of 
this fact in dealing with it. People often try 
to treat the cat “like a dog,” viz., they give it 
the same sort of treatment they are accus- 
tomed to give to their pet dog, and when the 
cat does not respond in the same manner, 
they at once conclude that it is due to lack of 
intelligence. 

I once had a cat which not only learned to 
open a screen door by pushing it from the 
inside, but also opened it from the outside, a 
much more difficult matter, for it had to be 
pulled open. When the door was fastened, 
Tupi (for that was his name) would come and 
-all me and lead me to the door, and, when 
asked what he wanted, would stand up on his 
hind legs and reach for the knob with his fore- 
paws. At meal times, at a command from 
my wife, Tupi would jump up on the corner 
of the table, but would touch nothing, not 
even fish or meat, unless it were given to him. 
Also, at a word. he would jump down on the 





floor again. Evenings, when we went out for 
a walk, Tupi would go with us, trotting along 
in front of us, no matter how long the distance, 
He was a great hunter and whenever he caught 
a rat or a bird, he would bring the trophy to 
the house and lay it at our feet, arching his 
back as he rubbed against us, and purring, 
plainly proud of his exploit and seeking appro- 
bation. Once Tupi seemed to grow apa- 
thetic about his hunting and for some time 
did not hunt. One day my wife was explain- 
ing to a visitor how lazy Tupi had become, 
saying that he was no longer any good for 
hunting. Tupi sat listening; then he walked 
out of the house and after a while returned 
with a mouse which he laid at my wife’s feet. 
From then on he resumed his hunting dili- 
gently and kept the house free from vermin of 
all kinds. 

Treat Grimalkin as he deserves and see how 
splendidly he will respond. Be patient and 
kind with him, study his ways and learn his 
nature, and you will find, not merely a catcher 
of rats and mice, but a noble animal, full of 
affection and loyalty. Being of royal blood, 
an aristocrat in the animal kingdom, he has 
his pride and is of lordly temper, but he knows 
how to be true to those who really love him 
and will repay kindness with gratitude and 
friendship. Not by noisy yapping, but by dig- 
nified purring does he express his good-fellow- 
ship. When properly treated, he keeps him- 
self sleek and clean and is free from offensive 
odors. Consummate grace is in his every 
movement and his courtly air and quiet man- 
ners make him an ideal companion for gentle 
and well-bred people. 

A PATHETIC INCIDENT 
HIS story is vouched for by a friend of 
ours who knows the young man, Peter 
Maybery :— 

Jim and Nellie, a team of mules belonging 
to “Jack” Anderson, of Starbuck, Washing- 
ton, were very old and had grown up together 
from colts. In March, 1924, Nellie took 
suddenly ill and died before a veterinary could 
be had. Peter Maybery, a young man who 
was working for Mr. Anderson at the time, 
in depicting the scene, said :— 

“We lifted the dead body onto a wagon and 
hauled it about a mile up a canyon and buried 
it. Jim had been left tied up in the barn, but 
after we returned from the burial, he broke 
his halter and disappeared. I went to hunt 
him and found him standing over the grave 
of his mate, head and ears drooping. I took 
him back to the barn and we chained him fast 
to the manger, but that night he tore the 
manger down and next morning I found him 
again at the grave. I returned him to the 
barn and tried, as on the previous day, to in- 
duce him to eat and drink water, but to no 
purpose. He refused to eat and it was not 
long until he had broken loose and gone back 
to the grave up the canyon. 

I told Jack that I would take food and 
water and see if poor Jim would not eat and 
drink up there. I did so, but nothing doing. 
He stood over the mound, and you can say 
what you please, but tears were running from 
his eyes. We could not get him to eat, nor 
did we attempt to hold him from the grave 
after that time. One morning about a week 
later, Jim was lying over the grave, dead!” 


. . 
. 


THE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. welcomes 
gifts, large or small, for its Rest Farm and 
summer watering service for animals. 
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Thousands of Syrian Children Join Band of Mercy 


ALMA B. KERR, Near East Relief, Hill Top Orphanage, Sidon, Syria 
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(left) BAND OF MERCY GIRLS AT SIDON; (center) RIDA HIMADI, LEADER, WHO HAS ORGANIZED NINE 


BANDS IN SYRIA, A MOSLEM AND ONE OF THE BEST TEACHERS; (right) OFFICERS “MUSAADET” BAND AND PETS 
BELOW — (left) OFFICERS OF “MAGDOUSHI” BAND, A VILLAGE NEAR SIDON; (right) ORPHANS WHO ARE MEMBERS 


E have now organized three Societies 
in our Orphanage here, the “Rahmet” 
Band of Mercy for the larger boys, the 
“Elrifik” Band of Mercy for the larger girls, 
and “Shafaka’”’ Band of Mercy for the very 
small orphans. Our teachers have all joined, 
and it has been largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Himadi, a Moslem teacher here, and 
Miss Mary Kourani, that we have made such 
a success of it. The larger boys organized first 
and have held some very wonderful meetings. 
They have appointed some of their members to 
go out on Saturdays and Sundays into the vil- 
lages nearby. The fact that most every village 
in Syria is represented in our Orphanage has 
given us a contact in an unusual way. 

I am sending you the names of the Bands 
of Mercy formed, and also the names of the 
children who have taken the pledge. Since 
then, four more bands have been started. 
One at Deir Mimas, Merjiune, by Miss 
Toufika Eid. She has about thirty members. 
Another at Carmel Hanash, by Mr. Shukri 
Kawkabani. The third in Magdoushi, Syria, 
by Mr. Tomy Shab, a teacher there. The 
fourth at the Jubeil Orphanage, Near East 
Relief, which will give us 800 members more. 
Miss Peterson, Directress of Jubeil Orphan- 
age, will take it up there. I have been invited 
by the Directress at Ghazir Orphanage and 
Jubeil to take it up there, and will do so as 
soon as I return from my vacation. This 
should mean several thousand members. 

Some of our boys were appointed by the 
Band to go out into the villages. Essa 
Nichola, the son of a farmer and Mousa 
Jurjus, the son of a muleteer, went to the 
village of Carmel Hanash. They passed 
through the orange groves of Sidon and came 
upon an overladen donkey, being cruelly 


OF THE BAND OF MERCY 


beaten by his young driver, who was seated 
on top of the large boxes of oranges and beat- 
ing the donkey’s head with a stick. The 
boys called to him and implored him not to 
be so cruel, but he only increased his strokes 
the more. Then the orphans decided to stop 
him. The older boy seized the donkey’s rope 
and stopped him. The other boy caught the 
stick just as it descended on the donkey’s 
head. They then told the donkey boy about 
their Band of Mercy and explained the pur- 
pose of their organization at the Orphanage. 
At first the boy was too indignant to reply, 
but he soon became interested and confessed 
that when he first drove this donkey he had 
been very kind to him. The boy came from 
Cyprus, where the laws of the island forced 
one to be kind to animals. Since coming to 
Sidon he had worked for a man who claimed 
it necessary to beat his donkey if he were to 
do any work. The boy finally threw away 
his stick and said that he would try to be 
kind to his donkey. 

Yesterday in our ride to Beirut we passed 
five camels laden with huge rocks, such as 
are used for construction of buildings in this 
country, their patient heads bent under the 
load of stone. One was urged on to a faster 
pace by the stick of the driver, who had him- 
self taken a place on the back of the already 
overladen camel. Later we passed seventeen 
four-wheeled wagons, transporting oranges 
from Sidon to Beirut, pulled by mules. Three 
of the mules had bad-fitting harnesses and 
were bleeding where the ropes cut in. On 
the slope of a hill one wagon had stuck and the 
mule refused to pull his load. He was being 
beaten with a heavy stick over his nose and 
forehead by his own driver and being kicked by 
another man. An hour later, when our second 


car came by, the mule was still being beaten. 
Later on our journey we met the “Bosta,” 
which is the cheapest way of traveling from 
city to city. It is a light, covered, spring 
wagon drawn usually by two or three very ill 
and exhausted horses, who have trotted daily 
up and down the coast for years. There are 
usually two men driving. They take turns 
at whipping the horses and holding the reins. 
The wagon has three seats and all are filled 
with poor people, bringing their bags and 
cradles strapped to the top and back of the 
wagon. In the intense heat of the summer 
the trip is frightful. The horses travel all 
day and late at night. ; 

The greatest need is for the right kind of 
literature in the Arabic language. I am going 
to see the Moslem editor of our local paper 
and ask him to quote prices for the publica- 
tion of several of your pamphlets in Arabic. 
Mr. Basil Mathews, the English author who 
has been appointed by the World Student 
Movement, with headquarters at Geneva, to 
study the needs of each country for good 
literature for children, was recently with. us 
here. He was greatly interested in the society 
and its progress here. I presented him with 
copies of some of your literature and gave 
him your letter, as he expressed a desire to 
write you. He agreed with me that your 
literature translated would do more for Syria 
than anything else. People are hungry for 
something to read, especially in the villages 
up in the Lebanons, where there are no 
libraries, newspapers, or journals. 


Nore.—The American Humane Education 
Society has cheerfully sent to Mrs. Kerr sup- 
plies of literature, and fifty dollars in cash 
towards the expenses of translating and pub- 
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lishing in Arabic some of the leaflets. The 
Band of Mercy idea seems to appeal very 
strongly to the young people of Syria. 
Reports of several additional Bands have 
reached us, including one from Lebanon. Any 
friends wishing to aid in this work may send 
contributions to the Society at 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 


PET SHOW IN INDIANAPOLIS 


VERY successful Children’s Pet parade 

was held under the auspices of the Pub- 
lic Library of Indianapolis in that city, May 
24. The News offered prizes of $30 for the 
most unusual pet (won by the owner of a tame 
crow), $10 for the most aristocratic cat, and 
$5 for the best goat. The Star gave $25 to 
two girls “who were a pair of extremely snappy 
mounted gypsies.” Among other prize win- 
ners was a pony cart festooned in bridal 
wreath and of extreme elegance. 


CHARLESTON PRIZE CONTEST 
I the poster-essay prize contest conducted 

by the S. P. C. A. of Charleston, S. C., in 
connection with Be Kind to Animals Week, 
in addition to several cash prizes, six bound 
volumes of Our Dumb Animals were awarded 
by the judges to successful participants. 
TWELVE yearly subscriptions to Our Dumb 
Animals were given by the Lehigh County 
Humane Society as second and third prizes 
in the essay writing contest in the public 
schools of Allentown, Pa., during Be Kind to 


Animals Week. 


FORBEARANCE 


HAST thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood rose and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior 

In man or maid that thou from speech refrained 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

Oh, be my friend and teach me to be thine. 
LONGFELLOW 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals or the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, when making your will. 





Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Four hundred and twenty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in May. Of these, 
142 were in schools of Massachusetts; 85 
were in schools of Rhode Island; 81 in schools 
of Maine; 53 in schools of Georgia; 24 in 
schools of Delaware; 17 in schools of Penn- 
sylvania; 10 in schools of Texas; six in schools 
of Wisconsin; four in schools of Syria; two in 
schools of Virginia: and one each in Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, California and Canada. 
Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 147,375 


EIGHTEEN Bands of Mercy were organ- 
ized in May in School No. 25, at Third Street 
and Bayard Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware, 
including every room in the building. Each 
division is known as a Junior S. P.C. A. The 
total membership exceeds 600. 


THIS BAND GOES A-VISITING 
HE Band of Mercy of Maywood, N. J., 
under the direction of Marie J. Andreae, 
makes a practice of visiting various schools 
and presenting a program of music, recita- 
tions, story telling, and addresses by Mrs. 
Andreae and others. Recently such a visit 
was made to the Rochelle Avenue School of 
Rochelle Park, N. J., where the children were 
much impressed by what they learned about 
the kind treatment of animals. This is an 
excellent idea, which may well be carried out 
extensively by live Bands of Mercy seeking 
to spread the gospel of kindness to every 
living creature. 
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CHILDREN, WITH PETS, WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE “BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 
PARADE, HELD THIS YEAR UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
W. C. T. U., SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


NESTING HABITS OF WILD CRANES 
ARTHUR THATCHER 

HE wild cranes of the Mississippi Valley 
resort to unusual methods when it comes 

to the construction of their nests, according 
to a study of their habits, completed in May, 
1924, by county highway engineer of Jersey 
county, Daniel J. Murphy. ‘ 

Murphy lives at Elsah, IIl., a little village 
by the Mississippi River. During the spring 
season of the present year, a resident of Elsah, 
John J. Faulkner, reported to Murphy that 
a colony of wild cranes were nesting in the 
timber across the river from the village. 

The two decided to go across the river and 
view the activities of the birds. The things 
they saw in the grove of trees along the west- 
ern shore of the great river with reference 
to the cranes was a revelation to the two 
men. 

Instead of carrying the material for their 
nests in their bills, the big birds would de- 
scend to the river bank and seize great sticks 
with their feet. With considerable effort, 
they would carry the sticks to a point above 
the top branches of some of the great elms 
and sycamores. The sticks would be dropped, 
and, wherever they lodged, the particular 
crane would begin the construction of its nest. 
Other sticks were carried in the same manner, 
and, after this fashion, the foundations of 
the nests were built. 

When the incubation season was at its 
height, and later, when the young were grow- 
ing in the nests, a crane, apparently the leader 
of the flock, would remain constantly: on 
guard. 

When Murphy and Faulkner visited the 
grove where the nests of the colony were es- 
tablished at the mentioned time, their ap- 
proach was detected by the sentinel, who 
immediately sounded the warning by calling 
in a guttural tone from his station, “Awk, 
awk.” 

The other parent cranes immediately took 
to the air and circled wildly about the grove, 
but the sentinel remained at his post. Mur- 
phy and Faulkner hid in some bushes, and 
later, the flock of cranes settled again into the 
trees. The two men emerged from the 
bushes, and, when the sentinel again detected 
their presence, he gave his warning cry of 
“Awk, awk,” and again the birds rose above 
the timber, seeking safety in flight. 

In the colony across from Elsah, the two 
men reported that they counted more than 
one hundred nests in the tops of the greatest 
trees of the timber. Twenty-four nests were 
counted in the top of one large sycamore tree. 


OLDEST HORSE DIES 


LOVER,” aged fifty-three, regarded as 

the world’s oldest horse, died recently 
at Catawissa, Pa. For thirty-eight years this 
horse had received the best of care from one 
owner who bought him at an age which is 
now commonly considered “along in years” 
for a horse. Clover was once a race-horse. 
He was of Hambletonian strain and had a 
record of 2:17. When his owner felt that he 
could no longer afford to keep his old horse, 
some two years ago, the means were quickly 
provided for him by many kind-hearted con- 
tributors, Mrs. Warren G. Harding sending 
her check for $100. Clover will be mounted. 
It will be done at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 
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“BEBE,” THE PET JAY AT MT. LOWE 
MABEL JANE McILWAINE 


ROBABLY the best known wild bird in the world is 
“Bebe,” a mountain jay, who lives at Mt. Lowe, Cali- 
fornia. Bebe is truly a wild bird, not one that has been caught, 
confined and tamed. He lives in the trees or bushes about a 
half mile from Alpine Tav- 
ern, and helps build his 
nests and rear his families, 
just as any other jay. 
But he depends for his 
living upon the peanuts 

fed him by his friends. 

He is a gorgeous fellow, 
with brilliant blue plu- 
mage, except on his breast 
and part of his back, 
where his feathers are a 
soft gray. He is not 
crested. Despite the bad 
name his family bears, he 
is adorable. 

About four years ago 
someone had the patience 
to stand still and coax 
him a little nearer each 

day to eat the peanuts scattered about, until finally he lost 
all fear of humans and would eat from the outstretched 
hand. Now all that is necessary to bring him is to go 
to a point on the trail near his home, and call, “Bebe! 
Bebe!” holding one’s hand outstretched with shelled peanuts 
in it. 

If he is not very hungry he will call and call in answer to 
his name, then fly a little nearer and light on a bush, then a 


little nearer and still nearer, calling all the while, finally flying, 


to one’s shoulder and then alighting on one’s hand, where he 
stays until he crams his mouth full. He will then fly away 
and feed his mate, his half-grown youngsters, the birdies in 
the nest, or bury the nuts and come back for more. [If it is 
his first meal that day, however, he comes with a whirl of 
blue wings, not stopping to call, lights immediately on the 
outstretched hand and gobbles greedily as long as the feast 
lasts. 

The hostess of the Tavern shows off Bebe’s accomplish- 
ments to new guests every clear morning, and most mornings 
are clear in Southern California. Guests remaining over a 
day or two usually try their luck at coaxing him to their 
hands, and if they are quiet about it and Bebe is hungry, they 
usually succeed, so that in a year’s time thousands of people 
see him take his meals and scores feed him. He has friends 
in every part of the world, who remember his saucy ways. 
One woman said, “This is my fourth visit to Mt. Lowe, and 
I always look forward with great pleasure to feeding Bebe.” 

Other jays, seeing Bebe get these tidbits every day, some- 
times venture near, but Bebe flies at them in fury and chases 
them away. He is very jealous. 

Mt. Lowe is a well known mountain resort in the Los 
Angeles Forest Reserve, where for many years no hunting has 
been allowed. In fact, a gunshot is never heard. Here is a 
wonderful example of how tame our little friends of the wood 
become when encouraged and not frightened by firearms. 


Photo by W. E. ZIEGLER 
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Courtesy of Photo-Era Magazine 


EARLY BUDS 
First prize in contest of Photo-Era Magazine 


ON THE OLD SEE-SAW 
GEORGIA STIMPSON 
HE old see-saw swung to and fro 


With its merry load, in the long ago; 


One mind so filled with fancies sweet 
As skyward bent or the earth to meet; 


Now as bird that sailed the air 
With its happy song so free from care; 


And then, as a rider so brave and bold 
Whose fiery steed he scarce could hold. 


What of the one that shared the sport, 
Riding the air as a ship from port? 


How could I tell if his dreams rang true, 
For he sat in silence the whole game through, 


With his shaggy coat of white and tan 
And eyes that looked as man to man; 


Yet Pals more true you'll never see 
On the old see-saw, than my dog and me. 
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“Bruno was a born investigator” 


HE medal of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals has just been given to 
the woman whose extraordinary hu- 
man kindness was first brought to the 
attention of the President of the Soci- 
ety by WiLLiAM LyMAN UNDERWOOD 
in his book 


WILD 
BROTHER 


Strangest of True Stories 
from the North Woods 


Here is a story that would be almost 
unbelievable if there were not photo- 
graphs by the score to prove it. It is 
the story of Bruno, the little North 
Woods cub, and his human foster- 
sister, Ursula. Through the more than 
human kindness of Ursula’s mother, 
the tiny bear grew up in her family and 
finally came to Mr. Underwood’s home 
in Massachusetts. 


The Kansas City Star says: ‘This 
story ought to become a classic in 
American literature. Not in the folk- 
lore of any nation is there anything 
more touchingly tender. And it is 
unquestionably true.” 


47 illustrations 
$2.50, postpaid 


At all booksellers or 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 














BROOK TROUT 
ARTHUR J. PEEL 


O TELL me,” asked the artist of a man 

Who gazed into a dell through which there ran 
A little babbling brook— 

“What do you see in yonder silver stream?” 

The man replied—as if he spoke in dream— 
“I wish I had a hook.” 


“O that, you cannot mean!”’ the artist cried; 
“To catch those wondrous shades, I long have 
tried, 
But ere my paints are mixed, 
From bronze and green they've changed to argent 
grays— 
To catch a hue, I’ve waited many days— 
A tint that is not fixed.” 


Then there passed by a man with rod and line, 

And ’twas agreed that they two should combine 
Th’ illusive glints to snare; 

But when the fish lay still upon the bank, 

The artist's finer soul within him shrank— 
The colors were not there! 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS DAY” 


E are reminded that July 29 is the anni- 

versary of the birth of the Be Kind 
to Animals movement in this country, for it 
was on July 29, 1913, that this idea was first 
launched in the offices of our societies. It has 
been suggested that on that day some recog- 
nition be given to the work in general, and 
as it occurs in the midst of summer, plans 
could be made for the erection of drinking 
fountains, or for giving an extra meal or pail 
of water to some hungry or thirsty animal. 

It is also suggested that this is a good day 
to remember societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals with practical gifts, mem- 
berships or contributions. While every day 
is Be Kind to Animals Day in our offices, yet 
July 29, the birthday of this great movement, 
is an ideal time to make contributions to the 
American Humane Education Society, the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, or to send in subscrip- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals. 

As the press of the country has been very 
kind and liberal to the cause during Be Kind 
to Animals Week, no publicity is sought for 
this day, but it is hoped that the day may be 
observed in practical, quiet ways as outlined 
above. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by George T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 : 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent to any persons whose addresses 
are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN. 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the Ame rican Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts S. P A., at 180 Longwood Avenye 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold face are of books.) Complete price-list will be 1 mailed 
free upon application. 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 56, June, 1923- 
May, 1924, . each, $1.25 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attractive 
pictures and verses, six in the set, postpaid. . $1.00 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

8 Ne eee eee cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowley,$0.30 per 100 
Humene Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 “ 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. 60 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 of 
low to Treat a Horse 

Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, 

The Folly of the Blinder 

The Horse’s Prayer 

The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card. . 

Advice on Stable Management, card 

The Checkrein, 4 pages 

The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .. 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Where Is My Dog? ‘Dr. Charles Josiah Adams $1.00 
$1.00 per 100 
-60 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card 

The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .. 
The Story of Barry ... 

My Irish Setter Dogs, Gov. Baxter 

What the Chained Dog A 


About the Bird 

The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

illus. . » $1.50 
The Lady ‘of the Robins 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 "$0. 50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds 0 * 3 
“‘Look at the Birds,”’ by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health mag Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 J “ = 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation . 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz.. 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 

150 pp. boards, $1.00 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 ets. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ..each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ... 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... 
The “Sport” of Killing 

Ways of Kindness 


Humane Education 

The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 

‘‘Be Kind to Animals”’ pennants h, 25 cts. 

“Be Kind to Animals” placards. 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. ‘Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 

paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use), Sarah J. Eddy . cloth, 96 ets. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 55 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals . . .$3.00 per 100 
Humane Day Exercises ............-..2-+> 1.50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

to Teach It 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance we 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

of Animals . 
F estival of Tender Mercies 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. ie = 
A Talk with the Teacher 
The Coming Education 


.50 per 100 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ buttons ............ $1.00 per 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each 1.00 per 
Badges, gold finish, Heres, SO OB... cc svcwes sinall 5 
“Band of Mercy”’ pennant 35 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy 50 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words po $3. = per 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass- 
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